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Preface 


The estimates of labor union membership presented in this report are based on infor¬ 
mation collected and tabulated by the Bureau of the Census in the Current Population 
Survey in March 1971. They provide detail not previously available on the industry 
affiliation, occupation, race, age, and other characteristics of union members. The esti¬ 
mates are not directly comparable with those published by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
in its biennial Directory of National Unions and Employee Associations in the United 
States. See the technical note on page 28 for a discussion of both sources and their 
comparability. 

This report was prepared by Albert A. Belman and Sheldon M. Kline, in the Bureau’s 
Division of Industrial Relations, Harry P. Cohany, Chief. 
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Selected Earnings and Demographic Characteristics 

of Union Members, 1970 


Summary 

Extending into every industrial sector and occupa¬ 
tional group, labor unions have enrolled about 20 per¬ 
cent of the 84 million private and government wage and 
salary workers in the United States in 1970. An esti¬ 
mated 85 percent of the 17.2 million union members 
were employed in private enterprises; the remainder 
worked for Federal, State, and local government agencies. 

Although accounting for somewhat under 60 percent 
of the Nation’s work force, men constituted almost 80 
percent of union membership. However, union member¬ 
ship did conform generally to population racial patterns: 
approximately 88 percent of union members were white. 
Nonetheless, in proportion to their presence in the work 
force, black workers 1 belonged to unions to a somewhat 
greater extent than did white workers. The percentage 
of black male workers who were members was compar¬ 
able to that of white males, but there was a relatively 
wide difference in the proportions of black and white 
female workers who were members; about 14 percent 
and 10 percent, respectively. (See chart 1.) 

Demographic and economic characteristics of union 
members were significantly different from those of non¬ 
union wage and salary workers. Key differences in 1970 
were: 

Union members were concentrated more in blue-collar 
occupations than were nonunion workers. Blue-collar 
workers constituted about 70 percent of total union 
membership; under 30 percent of those not in unions 
were employed In blue-collar occupations. A higher pro¬ 
portion of nonunion than union workers were employed 
in white-collar and service occupations. 

About 70 percent of union members were employed 
in the construction, manufacturing, and transportation 
and public utilities industries. Less than one-third of the 
nonunion workers were employed in these industries; non¬ 
union workers were most often (37 percent) in the service 
industries. 

The median age of union workers was 5 years above 
that of nonunion workers—41 years compared with 36 
years. 

Median earnings of union year-round, full-time workers 
exceeded those of comparable nonunion workers by an 
average of $1,157 ($8,609 to $7,452). Regionally, the 


median earnings of year-round, full-time male union mem¬ 
bers were lower than those of male nonunion workers in 
3 of 4 areas. 

Occupational characteristics 

Historically, labor organization has been most highly 
concentrated among blue-collar workers. In 1970, nearly 
11.9 million union members, 7 of every 10, were em¬ 
ployed in this occupational group. Nearly 40 percent of 
all blue-collar workers were members of unions. White- 
collar and service employees were less likely to be union¬ 
ized. Slightly under 10 percent of the white-collar and 
barely 11 percent of the service workers belonged to 
unions. (See table 1.) 

Craftsmen, who had a 43 percent union membership 
rate, were the most highly organized blue-collar workers, 
followed by operatives (40 percent) and nonfarm laborers 
(29 percent). Over one-half of all construction craftsmen 
(except carpenters) and more than three-fifths of the 
metal craftsmen (except mechanics) belonged to labor 
unions. Assemblers, checkers, and the like were the most 
highly organized operatives; almost one-half were union 
members. Among nonfarm laborers, a higher proportion 
of those employed in manufacturing were unionized than 
in any other industrial sector. 

Almost 36 percent of Negro blue-collar workers were 
members of unions, compared with 40 percent of whites. 
In this occupational group, a greater proportion of white 
than black males were in unions, but a smaller propor¬ 
tion of white than black females were members. Negro 
white-collar workers, both male and female, were more 
frequently members than were whites. 

industry characteristics 

Industries which traditionally employ large numbers 
of blue-collar workers had the higher concentrations of 
union members in 1970. (See tables 2 and 3.) Thus, over 

In this report, the data for black workers are based on 
data for Negroes and other minority races. According to the 
1970 Census of Population, black persons constitute 90 percent 
of this group. 
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one-third of all wage and salary workers in mining, con¬ 
struction, manufacturing, and transportation and public 
utilities were organized. The railroad industry was the 
most highly organized; its union membership rate was 
almost 80 percent. In contrast, 10 percent or less of the 
employees in agriculture, trade, and services belonged 
to unions. 

Within manufacturing, there was considerable varia¬ 
tion. In the primary metals and automobile industries, as 
many as 60 percent of the workers were members of 
unions. At the other extreme, only 10 percent of textile 
employees were in unions. 

Union membership in public administration numbered 
1.1 million, over one-fifth of the government wage and 
salary workers employed in that activity. All government 
labor union members, including those in public admin¬ 
istration as well as those employed in other activities, 
made up 17 percent of the 14.3 million workers em¬ 
ployed by Federal, State, and local governments. (See 
table 4.) A much higher proportion of black workers 
than white belonged to unions at the Federal Govern¬ 
ment level (except postal). 

The extent of organization among black workers 
exceeded that for whites in most industries. In the dura¬ 
ble goods group, for example, nearly 47 percent of all 
black wage and salary workers were in unions, compared 
with 36 percent of white workers. 

Somewhat over two-fifths of all male union members 
were employed in manufacturing, with the heaviest con¬ 
centration in the durable goods industries. Female white 
members were most commonly employed in nondurable 
goods industries; black female members were more 
often in service industries than in either branch of 
manufacturing. 

Age differences 

The median age of union members was 5 years older 
than that of nonunion workers—41 years of age com¬ 
pared with 36 years. (See table 5.) In every occupational 
group except managerial, significantly higher proportions 
of nonunion workers were in the youngest age group. 
Approximately 6 percent of all blue-collar nonunion 
workers, compared with less than 1 percent of union 
members, were 16 to 17 years old. Similarly, a high pro¬ 
portion of nonunion service workers and nonfarm 
laborers were in this age bracket. In contrast, less than 
2 percent of the union nonfarm workers and under 1 
percent of the union service workers were in the young¬ 
est age group. At the other end of the age distribution, 
workers 65 years of age and over made up a greater pro¬ 
portion of the nonunion work force than of union 
workers, but did not outweigh the concentration of 
nonunion workers at the younger end of the scale. 


Earnings 2 

Median earnings of year-round, full-time workers who 
were union members, at S8,609, exceeded those of non¬ 
union workers by an average of $1,157 in 1970, pri¬ 
marily because of higher earnings of union blue-collar 
workers. (See table 6.) This group averaged $8,664, ex¬ 
ceeding the median earnings of nonunion blue-collar 
workers by nearly $2,000. The widest earnings margins 
were achieved by skilled workers in the building trades. 
Union construction craftsmen and carpenters, for ex¬ 
ample, surpassed the median earnings of their nonunion 
counterparts by $3,386 and $3,338, respectively, a 
margin of more than 40 percent. 

Union service workers, accounting for one-fifth of all 
year-round, full-time service employees, averaged nearly 
$2,400 more than nonunion workers. The smallest 
earnings differential occurred in the white-collar sector, 
where union workers, with an average of $8,858, earned 
$326, or 4 percent, more than nonunion workers. 

Nonunion workers tended to cluster more at the 
extremes of the earning scale than union members. 
Twenty-five percent of nonunion workers earned less 
than S5,000 compared with 11 percent of union mem¬ 
bers; at the top of the scale, 11 percent of nonunion 
workers earned at least $15,000 compared with 5 per¬ 
cent of union members. The greater proportion of non¬ 
union workers at the lower end of the earnings range 
is explained partially, first, by occupational differ¬ 
ences between union and nonunion workers. Relatively 
more nonunion than union workers were employed 
in traditionally low-paying clerical, service, and farm 
occupations—31 percent compared with 21 percent. 
A second factor was the industrial distribution of non¬ 
union operatives, 40 percent of whom earned less than 
$5,000 in 1970. They were more likely than union 
operatives to be employed in the apparel, food, and 
textile industries, which characteristically have low pay 
scales. At the upper end of the earnings scale were the 
35 percent of nonunion workers engaged in the relatively 
high-paying managerial and professional occupations. 
Only II percent of union workers were employed in 
these occupations. 

Among union workers, occupational differences par¬ 
tially explain the earnings differentials between black and 
white workers. For example, one factor underlying the 
$1,553 differential between the earnings of white and 
black male union members ($9,285 and $7,732, re¬ 
spective!}’) was the type of blue-collar job typically 
held. Proportionately, whites were better represented 
than blacks in the traditionally higher-paying crafts and 

2 Earnings of year-round, full-time workers only. This group 
constituted 55 percent of all wage and salary workers. 
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were less often in the lower-paving operative positions. 
Furthermore, a larger proportion of white than black 
workers were employed in the high-paying professional 
and technical occupations and a smaller percentage were 
in low-paying service occupations. 

In most industries, durable goods being the notable 
exception, median earnings of union members were 
higher than those of nonunion workers. (See table 7.) 
The widest differential occurred in construction, where 
the median earnings of union members were at least 50 
percent more than those of nonunion workers. Con¬ 
struction, with an average of $11,213 for each year- 
round, full-time union worker, and printing and publish¬ 
ing, with an average of $9,893, were the highest paying 
industries for union members in 1970. 

In the durable goods sector, the significant earnings 
differential favoring nonunion over union workers was 
attributable to the higher proportion of these workers 
with earnings of at least $15,000 during the year. 
Nearly 14 percent of nonunion workers, compared to 
scarcely 2 percent of union members, earned an average 
of $15,000 or more in 1970. Occupational differences 
were primarily responsible for the higher earnings of 
nonunion workers. Approximately 25 percent of the 
nonunion employees were engaged in the high-paying 
managerial and professional occupations, compared to 
2 percent for union members. 

In all industries, white male workers were better paid 
than black. In construction, for example, the median 
earnings for a white male union member were nearly 
$3,000 higher than for his black counterpart. White and 
black workers, however, were not engaged in similar 
occupations, even though employed in the same indus¬ 
tries. In construction, nearly 70 percent of all white male 
union members were employed as craftsmen, compared 
with 45 percent of the black members. In communica¬ 
tions, where the differential was S3,640 in favor of white 
male members, 75 percent of all the white males, com¬ 
pared with 55 of black males, were employed in the 
high-paying craft occupations. Similar occupational dif¬ 
ferences affected the earning? differential between white 
and black union members, and males and females, for 
nearly all other industrial groups. 

Chart 2 depicts the earnings differences between 
union and nonunion workers by sex and race. 


Regional and area differences 

In both absolute and relative terms, union repre¬ 
sentation was smallest in the Southern States. As a pro¬ 
portion of all wage and salary workers, union member¬ 
ship in the South was less than one-half the rate in the 
North Central and Northeast regions. In the West, the 


labor union participation rate was 21 percent, only 
slightly less than twice the Southern rate. (See table 8.) 

In all industry groups union participation in the South 
was substantially lower than in other regions. In man¬ 
ufacturing, for example, only 21 percent of all wage and 
salary workers m the South were unionized, compared 
with 44 percent in the North Central region, 37 percent 
in the Northeast, and 29 percent in the West. 

Black workers had a higher labor union participation 
rate than whites in nearly every industry within each 
region. In both the Northeast and the North Central 
regions, the black rate surpassed the white rate by about 
10 percentage points. 

Average earnings of all male union members were 
higher than those of nonunion workers in each of the 
four regions. However, for year-round, full-time male 
workers this relationship was reversed, primarily because 
of the earnings advantage of nonunion white-collar 
workers. Median earnings of these workers in 3 of 
the 4 regions were well above those of union mem¬ 
bers. (See table 9.) In the South, average earnings of 
union workers were higher than those of nonunion 
workers because of the relatively large earnings advantage 
of union blue-collar workers and the narrow range of 
white-collar median earnings. For example, union male 
(full-time, year-round) white-collar workers in the South 
earned only 3 percent less than nonunion workers in 
this occupational group. This differential was consid¬ 
erably wider in the other three regions; 19 percent in 
the Northeast States, 16 percent in the North Central 
States, and 13 percent in the West. Median earnings 
of male union members exceeded those of nonunion 
workers in all occupational groups other than white- 
collar, however, ranging from 50 percent higher for non¬ 
farm laborers in the South to 5 percent for craftsmen 
in the Northeast. The West had the highest absolute 
level of median earnings, surpassing the median earnings 
in the other regions for nearly every occupation¬ 
al group. 

All women union workers, as well as those in year- 
round, full-time jobs, had higher median earnings than 
their nonunion counterparts in every region except the 
Northeast, where a $230 differential on nonunion earn¬ 
ings of $5,860 existed between full-time workers. 

Regional wage differentials favoring union members 
existed in several industries. (See table 10.) Union earn¬ 
ings for full-time workers in construction, one of the 
more highly organized industries, for example, sub¬ 
stantially surpassed those of nonunion workers. In the 
South, however, the absolute level of earnings, for both 
union and nonunion construction workers, was signif¬ 
icantly lower than for the other regions. 
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The earnings of labor union members employed full¬ 
time in public administration exceeded those of non¬ 
union employees in the Northeast and South, but were 
lower in the West and in the North Central regions. 

As table 11 indicates, the extent of organization, as 
well as the absolute level of earnings for both union and 
nonunion workers, was higher in Standard Metropolitan 
Statistical Areas (SMSA’s) of 250,000 inhabitants or 
more than in smaller areas. A wider earnings differential 
favoring union members existed within SMSA T s of less 
than 250,000 inhabitants, however. For all occupational 
groups in metropolitan areas, with the exception of 
white-collar, the earnings of union members were higher 
than those of nonunion workers. 

Black union members 

Negroes have joined unions to a slightly greater degree 
than their representation in the wage and salary work 
force. In 1970, black workers accounted for over 12 
percent of all union members, a somewhat higher pro¬ 


portion than their representation in the total wage and 
salary work force or the nonunion work force. In 
the white-collar occupations, especially in clerical jobs, 
black workers were in unions to a greater extent than 
were other workers. (See table 12.) Although only 9 
percent of all clerical workers were black, almost 14 
percent of the union members in clerical jobs were black. 

Union participation rates of black workers were higher 
in most industries than their representation in the work 
force. (See table 13.) In durable goods manufacturing, 
for example, 12 percent of union members were black 
compared with 10 percent of all workers. Nearly 17 
percent of union members in public administration were 
black; only 13 percent of all wage and salary workers 
employed in that sector were Negro. 

In contrast, there were several industry divisions in 
which black union members accounted for a smaller 
proportion of those organized than they did of all wage 
and salary workers. About 9 percent of union construc¬ 
tion workers were black, while the group represented 
10 percent of total wage and salary employment. 
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Table 1. Wage and salary workers In tabor unions and membership rates, by occupation, sex, and race, 1970 



Table 2. Wage and salary workers in labor unions and membership rates, by industry, sex. 
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Table 3. Wage and salary workers in labor unions and membership rates, by occupation and industry, 1970 
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Table 4. Labor union membership of private and government wage and 
salary workers, by industry, 1970 
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footnotes at end of table. 
































Tablo 5. Ago distribution of wage-and salary workers,by occupation, labor union membership, sex, and race, 1970—Continued 
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Table 7. Earnings distribution of year-round,' full-time wage and salary workers, by Industry, labor union membership, 
sex, and race, 1£>70 1 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 7. Earnings distribution of year-round,, full-timo wage and salary workers, by Industry, labor union membership, 
sex, and race, 1970—Continued 






















































































































































Table 8- Labor union membership rates, by region,' industry, sex, and race, 1970 
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and labor union membership, 1970 
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Technical Note 


Estimates in this report are based on a supplementary 
question in the March 1971 Current Population Survey, 
conducted and tabulated for the Bureau of Labor Sta¬ 
tistics by the Bureau of the Census. Basic labor force 
concepts, comparability with other sources, and re¬ 
liability of the data are described briefly in the following 
sections. 3 

Definitions 

Labor union membership. A wage or salary worker 
who reported that he was working during 1970 and who 
identified himself as a labor union member was so 
classified. Persons who did not work at any time during 
1970 were not counted as labor union members. For 
other definitions, see Labor Union Membership in 1966, 
Current Population Reports, Series P-20, No. 216 (U.S. 
Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 1971). 

Comparability 

The membership estimates of the Bureau of the 
Census are derived from a sample survey conducted by 
trained interviewers who collect information from about 
50,000 households in 449 areas throughout the United 
States. The groups enumerated by BLS, as described in 
the following paragraph, are excluded from the Census 
survey. 

The figures on labor union membership presented in 
this report are not completely comparable with data 
from other sources due to differences in concepts, 
classification, and coverage. Membership figures pub¬ 
lished in the Bureau’s Directory of National Unions arid 
Employee Associations'in the United States, are based 
on the responses to a questionnaire mailed directly to 
all unions that are affiliated with the AFL-CIO and to 
unaffiliated unions that engage in collective bargaining 
with different employers in more than one State. The 
membership reports of labor unions sometimes include 
in their totals retirees, unemployed members, and 
individuals in the Armed Forces. 

Reliability of the estimates 

Since the estimates are based on a sample, they may 
differ somewhat from the figures that would have been 


obtained if a complete census had been taken using the 
same schedules and procedures. As in any survey, the 
results are subject to errors of response and reporting, 
as well as to sampling variability. 

The standard error is primarily a measure of sampling 
variability; that is, the variations that occur by chance 
because a sample rather than the whole of the popu¬ 
lation is surveyed. As calculated for this report, the 
standard error also partially measures the effect of 
response and enumeration errors but does not measure 
any systematic biases in the data. The chances are about 
2 out of 3 that an estimate from the sample would differ 
from a complete census by less than the standard error. 
The chances are about 19 out of 20 that the difference 
would be less than twice the standard error. 

Tables A and B show approximations of the standard 
errors of the estimates of various characteristics of the 
survey population and should be interpreted as providing 
an indication of the order of magnitude of the standard 
error rather than a precise measure. 

The following examples illustrate the use of the 
standard error tables. An estimated 17,192,000 persons 
16 years old and over were union members sometime in 
1970. Interpolation in table A provides a standard error 
of this estimate of approximately 155,000; that is, the 
chances are 2 out of 3 that the difference between the 
sample estimate and a complete census count would be 
less than 155,000. The chances are 19 out of 20 that the 
difference would be less than 2 x 155,000, or 310,000. 

The 17,192,000 labor union members in 1970 repre¬ 
sented 20.4 percent of the 84,256,000 wage and salary 
workers 16 years old and over. Interpolation in table B 
for 20.4 percent on a base of 84,256,000 provides a 
standard error of plus or minus 0.2 percentage points. 
Consequently, the chances are 2 out of 3 that a com¬ 
plete census would have disclosed the figure to be be¬ 
tween 20.2 percent and 20.6 percent, and 19 out of 20 

3 Fora more complete description of methods,see Concepts 
and Methods Used in Manpower Statistics from the Current 
Population Survey (BLS Report 313, 1967). 
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inator depends on both the size of the percentage and 
the size of the base. Estimated percentages are relatively 
more reliable than the corresponding absolute estimates 
of the numerator of the percentage, particularly if the 
percentage is large (50 percent or more). 


that the figure would have been between 20 percent and 
20.8 percent. 


The reliability of an estimated percentage that is based 
on sample data for both the numerator and the denom¬ 


Table A. Standard errors of estimated number of labor union members (in thousands) 


<68 chances out of 100) 


Standard 


Standard 


Total or white population 


Negro and other races 


25 ... 
50 ... 
75 ... 
100 . . 
250 .. 
500 . . 
750 . . 
1,000 
2,500 
5,000 . 
10,000 


Table B. Standard errors of estimated percentages, labor union members 


(68 chances out of 100) 
Estimated ^ 

percentage | 50 


Total or white 
population 

2 or 98. 2.6 

5 or 95. 4J 

10 or 90. 5.5 

25 or 75. 8.0 

50. 9.2 


Base of estimated percentage (thousands) 


1,000 ] 2,500 5,000 


10,000 


Negro and other races 


2 or 98. 
5 or 95. 
10 or 90 
25 or 75 























































